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For “The Friend.” 


Henry Hall. 
(Continued from page 226.) 

In those views of the moral government of the 
Most High which are unfolded to us in the holy 
Scriptures, we are taught that affliction is one of the 
means of discipline, by which our heavenly Father 
prepares his children for the joys of eternity. Per- 
fect in love and benevolence, he takes no pleasure 
in their griefs and sorrows, abstractly considered, 
and only permits or orders them, because He sees 
the present suffering will, under the sanctifying 
power of his Spirit, ‘‘ work for them a far more ex- 
ceeding and eternal weight of glory.” “ Before I 
was afflicted,” says the Psalmist, ‘I went astray, 
but now have I kept thy word.” “It is good for 
me that I have been afflicted, that I might learn 
thy statutes.” * “I know, O Lord, that thy judg- 
ments are right, and that in faithfulness thou hast 
afflicted me.” Many, since these words were writ- 
ten, have realized tucir truth, and had cause to 
bless the hand which wounded but to heal, and 
brought them into mourning only that it might 
prepare them to be anointed with the oil of hea- 
venly joy, aud to be clothed with the garment of 
praise. But besides the blessed ends of deterring 
from evil, and inciting to greater earnestness in 
that which is good; we are taught that affliction 
is the furnace in which the faith of the christian is 
refined and strengthened, and from whence the 
Almighty selects those who stand with acceptance 
before Him. “ Behold, I have refined thee, but 
not with silver; I have chosen thee in the furnace 
of affliction.” The apostle Peter, writing to those 
“who were kept by the power of God through 
faith unto salvation wherein they greatly 
rejoiced, though for a season they were in heavi- 
vess,” through manifold afflictions, assigns as the 
reason, “ That the trial of your faith, being much 
more precious than of gold that perisheth,...... 
might be found unto praise and honour, and glory 
at the appearing of Jesus Christ, whom, having not 
seen, ye love ; in whom, though now ye see him not, 
yet believing, ye rejoice with joy unspeakable and 
full of glory, receiving the end of your faith, even 
the salvation of your souls.” 
_ However mysterious it may often appear to our 
Imperfect vision that some of the most devoted ser- 
Yants of God should largely partake of the bitter 




























































































































































































































































cup of sorrow, we are assured that it is in the per- 
mission or the ordering of an all-wise and merciful 
Being, who knows there is a “ needs be,”’ and who 
adapts all his dispensations to the benign end of 
“ working together for good to them that love him.” 
Love, moreover, is the motive from which they 
arise. “Whom the Lord loveth, he chasteneth ; 
and scourgeth every son whom he receiveth. If ye 
endure chastening, God dealeth with you as with 
sons.” ‘He chasteneth us for our profit, that we 
might be partakers of his holiness.” It is even 
made an evidence of sonship; for, in the same con- 
nexion, it is said, “ If ye be without chastisement, 
whereof all are partakers, then are ye..... not 
sons.” When smarting under the rod, there is 
often a disposition felt to attribute the chastening 
to displeasure rather than to love—and sometimes 
those who are careless and indifferent in religion, 
put an unfavourable construction on the trials and 
afflictions of the Lord’s servants, and strive to draw 
from them an argument against religion in general, 
or against the piety of the sufferer, ail which arises 
from a perverted view of the moral government of 
the Almighty, and a want of proper attention to 
and regard for the precious testimony of holy Serip- 
ture, and the teachings of the Spirit of Truth. 

We have been led into these reflections by the 
circumstances related in the following extracts from 
the journal of Henry Hull, which cannot fail, we 
thiuk, to interest every reader, and to awaken feel- 
ings of sympathy, while they will confirm the truth 
of the inspired declarations, that though the Lord’s 
children are “ an afflicted and poor people,” yet 
their trust is in the name of the Lord, that “ in all 
their afflictions He is afflicted,” and as they pa- 
tiently bear the turning of his hand, they will, in 
his time, realize the precious word, “‘ Sing, O hea- 
vens—be joyful, O earth—break forth into singing, 
O mountains—for the Lord hath comforted his peo- 
ple, and will have mercy upon his afflicted.” 

While in London, attending the Yearly Meeting 
in 1812, he writes: 

“ Having been anxiously awaiting the arrival of 
letters from home, when [I got back and found 
none, my mind was deeply thoughtful about my 
family, as it has often been of late. I, however, 
felt in degree reconciled, in humble resignation to 
the will of my heavenly Father, whose love cheered 
my spirit, so that I was enabled to visit my friends 
at Tottenham and in Londun, as way opened, un- 
til the Yearly Meeting came on, when the sight of 
many Friends from different parts of the nation 
revived my spirits, and their company and pleasant 
converse seemed to keep me from that serious de- 
pression which at times I felt, in consequence of 
not receiving letters from my beloved conuexions. 
My dear friend Stephen Grellet came to attend 
the Yearly Meeting, and we were truly glad to 
meet, he having left New York one year after I 
did; and my dear Sarah being at his house pre- 
vious to his leaving, I had av opportunity of hear- 
ing many particulars of which my letters had not 
informed me. ‘Those who have not kuown by ex- 
perience the trial of separation from beloved con- 
nexions and friends, cau hardly estimate the plea- 
sure of such a meeting. 


“The Yearly Meeting was large and attended 
by an unusual number of youth; and although 
some trying cases came before it, yet in general it 
was a solid, good meeting. I sat through many of 
the meetings in perfect quietness and serenity of 
mind, having as [ apprehended, but little to do. 
In two of the meetings for worship, the spring of 
the ministry rose as high as I had ever known it 
to do through me, a poor, feeble instrument. The 
state of the nations, and the sufferings of the poor, 
led many minds into deep feeling, and an address 
to the Prince Regent of the British empire was 
drawn up, in which the peaceableness of the chris- 
tian religion was held up to view. 

“On the morning of the day when the Yearly 
Meeting closed, my mind was mercifully brought 
into a holy calmness, as a morning without clouds— 
a sweet serenity and a flow of love and good-will 
toward my dear friends, clothed my spirit; and 
after having breakfasted with a number of them 
at my lodgings; about an hour before meeting time, 
I walked out to see my countryman, Stephen Grel- 
let; and seeing the postman, the thought occurred 
to me that he might have letters for me, and on 
inquiring, I found he had. I took them, and open- 
ing one, was looking for the name of the writer, 
when these words caught my eye, “ Thou hast the 
tears, the prayers and the condolence of many of 
thy relatives and friends.’ A sudden tremblin 
seized my hand, so that I could hardly hold the 
paper. As the calm serenity of a bright morning 
is shaded by the approach of the portentous thun- 
der clouds, from which the vivid lightuivg bursts, 
gradually approaching nearer and nearer, until the 
passenger is impelled to seek a shelter from the 
impending storm, so my feelings hastened me to 
my room, where—oh my friends, judge ye who 
can, how great the shock I experienced. Instead 
of seeing the well-known hand, which had so often 
ministered to my comfort, the pen of another had 
to be engaged, to convey to me the affecting and 
afil'cting intelligence, that the dear partuer of my 
life was no more—that the hand which so often 
ministered to my wants, would aid me no more, 
and that I should never again hear that voice, 
which to me was always as the messenger of peace 
and gladness ;—that the beloved one, to whom I 
had fondly looked as the earthly comforter of my 
last days, was now mouldering in the silent grave, 
while her peaceful spirit had gone to the realms of 
endless light, among the redeemed and sanctified 
ones, there to enjoy the bliss which is not to be 
found below,—testifying before her departure, that 
through infinite and unmerited mercy, a foretaste 
of this felicity is vouchsafed to those who endea- 
vour to serve their Creator and walk in fear before 
him, to strengthen them and animate them to per- 
severe in that high and holy way, which leads to 
endless joy and peace. She declared, that such 
was her blessed experience, even while suffering 
the pains of the body, that she had not a doubt of 
the goodness and mercy of God; and was now 
se: sible that she had not been following cunningly 
devised fables, because she reaped the blessed fruits 
of obedience, even the peace of God, a sure fore- 
taste of the joys which awaited her. ' 


THE FRIEND. 


“Thus was my chiefest earthly joy taken from|formed Friends of the sorrowful tidings I had |sation ! My mind was now left at liberty to dwell 
me; and the letters also conveyed the additional|received, which had a very great effect upon the|more singly on the remembrance of the dear de- 
intelligence, that my dutiful son, on whom I had| meeting, and it was concluded to make a minute |ceased partner of my life, and the period and cir. 
fondly calculated, as one who would comfort and|expressive of the feelings produced, and of its|cumstances of our union, and I drew up an address 
support my declining years, and be the stay and|sympathy with me, and desires for my support; it|/to the youth in England and Ireland, giving a little 
consolation of his mother when I was taken from | being as follows, viz: jaccount of our setting out in life, being desirous of 
her ; he too was gone—I was bereft of both, and “¢ Yearly Meeting of London, the |encouraging them to trust in the power of that 
of my aged and beloved mother also; besides a 30th of Fifth month, 1812. |God whom we had endeavoured to serve. It was 
number of other relatives and friends, who had| “‘ Stephen Grellet, of New York, informed this) submitted to the morning meeting, and approved 
gone hence to be seen of men no more. Ah! ye| meeting, that our dear friend Henry Hull, now on|and directed to be printed, with the addition of 
who have felt the stroke of separation, and who|a religious visit to this country, and who was ac- /extracts from some letters, giving an account of the 
have hearts that can sympathize with a bereaved jceptably with us during the former sittings of this/]ast hours of my beloved.” 


brother, you will excuse the flood of tears that| meeting, has this morning received an account of 


gushed from my eyes, when I tell you, that I sought the decease of his beloved wife and one of his sons, | 
to be preserved from saying or thinking that the | of a contagious disease, in the beginning of last 
Lord had dealt hardly with me, in thus trying me|month. This meeting feels near sympathy with 
with this sore affliction, whilst separated from my|him in this heavy affliction, and desires that he | 
home. 


He, the Omniscient Searcher of all hearts,| may continue to be supported under it, by the pre- | quired 


(To be continued.) 
~~» e——- - 


For “The Friend.” 
Production and Consumption of Cotton, 
This great staple of our Southern States has ae- 
such importance in a political as well as 


knows that I left them under a belief, that in so |sence of Him who was, and is touched with a feel- economical aspect, that the following statistics are 


doing 1 was acting conformably to his will, that 1|ing of our infirmities, even our holy Redeemer, the 
might stand approved in his sight, when the sol-| Lord Jesus Christ. ; 

emn requisition is made, ‘ What has thou done with} “‘* The clerk, in company with our Friend Ste- 
thy Lord’s money ?’ and that in thus endeavouring| phen Grellet, who is also on a religious visit to this 
to dedicate myself to his service, I had been|land, is requested to give to Henry Lull a copy of 
stfengthened, to my humble admiration, by his|this minute.’ 


interesting. 
Gribble, cotton factor, New Orleans, and exhibit 
the general production and consumption for twenty 
years, divided into periods of four years, together 
with the annual percentage of increase, both in 
supply and demand, from one period to the other, 


gracious living presence, often feeling my peace 
tlow as a river, and my attachment to, and stability 
in the Truth to increase, so that my prayers often | 
ascended to him in sincerity of soul, that I might) 
do nothing which should cause any one to think) 
lightly of his power, or to speak evil of his glorious| 
holy name, being willing to suffer for the advance. | 
ment of his cause on the earth. I had often had| 
to rejoice in spirit, as in the language of the Psalm- 
ist, ‘ Return unto thy rest, O my soul, for the Lord | 
hath dealt bountifully with thee.’ But what shall| 
I now say, O my soul? Has the Lord forsaken) 
thee? Has bis mercy clean passed thee by? Has! 
he forgotten thee in a foreign land, whilst he has, 
taken from thee thy earthly comforts in the land | 
of thy nativity? Oh, no! blessed be his name | 
though he slay me, yet will I trust in him—it is} 
the Lord, let him do what seemeth him good—his 
ways are all in wisdom: and though I am tried, | 
in some respects like poor Job, yet what am 1?| 
Unworthy indeed of the many favours I have re- 
ceived at his bountiful hand. A part of the intel- 
ligence I received, related to some disarrangement 
of my temporal concerns, which was an addi- 
tional trial; beside which, the dear survivors of| 
my little family were in the midst of the raging 
pestilence, which had proved so fatal, waiting in’ 
awful suspense to see who would be the next vic- 
tim for death. 

“Thus was I, as in a moment, plunged into 
deep distress, my way hedged in with walls as on 
every side; and though my beloved friends, on 
becoming acquainted with my situation, kindly 
sought to administer comfort, 1 had none, save in 
the hope, that if I died, it would be humbly lying 
at the feet of Jesus, whom I loved. I believed in 
the calming influence of his almighty power, and 
as his omnipotent voice once proclaimed, ‘ Peace 
be still,” to the stormy billows, for the relief of 
his poor disciples, so now I felt him spread a de- 
gree of holy calmness and resignation over my 
afflicted mind, and I was enabled to cast my care 
upon him, under an humbling belief, that he will 
not leave nor forsake those who put their trust in 
him. I began to think it would be better for me 
to leave London immediately, as many Friends 
would probably be calling to sce me, and I did not 


“A Friend, who knew nothing of what had 
transpired, going into the meeting while the clerk 
was waking the minute, said he was much struck, 
as he took his seat, with the awful silence which 
prevailed, as well as with the tenderness of spirit 
which Friends in all parts of the house seemed to 
be under, and was at a loss to know the cause, un- 
til the clerk read the minute. 

“The meeting of ministers and elders was to 
convene in the evening, when my returning certi- 
ficate was to be issued; and as | was not equal to 
the exertion of attending it, I requested P. H. 
Gurney to give my dear love to Friends, and state 
the cause of my absence, and to say, that although 
I had parted with my dear family as though I was 
never to sec them again, yet from the pleasing hope 
[ had indulged of meeting them ere long, I found 
the present stroke to be a very severe trial. Feel- 
ings of tender sympathy were awakened in the 
meeting, to which allusion was made in the certi- 
ficate, in which also was an expression of unity 
with my labours among them.” 

“ The first meeting 1 attended after these mourn- 


ful tidings reached me, was at Plaistow, which was 


a solemn time; and however my afflictions seemed 
to be above the afflictions of others, yet I was 
brought into near sympathy with some present, 
who were under similar trials, and awful solemn 
prayer was made to the God of all comfort, who | 
was graciously pleased to help our infirmities, and 
enable us to cast our care upon him, in the humble 
confidence, that he will never leave nor forsake 
those who trust in him—blessed and forever adored 
be his holy name. 

“ About five days after, other letters from my 
family arrived, informing me that the disorder had 
subsided, which was a great satisfaction, though 
my parental feelings were quickened on account of 
my dear children ‘bereaved of the care of their 
tender mother. O Thou, who regardest the spar- 


Other countries 


Great Britain 


‘They are given in the cireular of 


It will be seen that the ratio of increase during the 


past four years has considerably fallen off, both in 
production and consumption, but especially in the 
latter :— 


PRODUCT. 
1857-60. 

- 14,580,000 
3,596,000 


1853-56. 
12,570,000 

3,140,000 
15,710,000 

3,927,500 


1849-52. 
10,200,000 

2,700,000 
12,900,000 

3,225,000 


United States . 


Aggregate - 18,176,000 
Annual average 4,544,000 
Annual percentage of in- 

crease in U. S. over pre- 

vious 4 years . 
Annual percentage of in- 

crease from all sources 

over previous 4years . 4 5) 6} 


CONSUMPTION. 


. 8,880,000 8,190,000 
Continent of Europe 5,320,000 — 4,880,000 
United States . 2,710,000 2,530,000 

Aggregate . 16,910,000 
Annual average 4,227,500 
Annual percentage of in- 

crease in Great Britain 

over previous 4 years . 21-8 5} 
Annual percentage of in- 

crease in continentover 

previous 4 years . . 4} 4} 
Annual percentage of in- 

crease in U. 5S. over 

previous 4 years . . 2 65 
Annual percentage of in- 

crease in all countries 21-8 5) 5 

The cotton crop of the Southern States has 
averaged 3,645,000 bales for the last four years, 
and its annual value has probably ranged between 
one hundred and ten, and one hundred and forty 
millions of dollars. 


4 


6,660,000 
4,110,000 
2,010,000 
12,780,000 
3,195,000 


15,600 000 
3,900,000 


1731. Advised that mothers of children, as well 
as fathers, as they have frequently the best oppor- 
tunities, would take particular care to instruct 
them in the knowledge of religion, and the holy 


rows, keep us, I pray thee, from murmuring, and |Scriptures; because it has been found by experi- 
enable us to meet the trials which yet remain, with ence, that good impressions, early made on the 
becoming patience, that we may know all things|tender minds of children, have proved lasting 
to work together for our good. means of preserving them in a religious life and 

“ These letters were written about twenty days|conversation. When parents or guardians are de- 
after the others, and I considered it a favour that ficient in such care, we recommend to Monthly 





feel in a state of mind to bear much company. I 


they came to hand so early after the receipt of the| Mectings, that they stir them up thereto, either by 


first, as they relieved me from an afflicting anxiety, | 


visiting them in their families, or in such manner 


accordingly went out to Plashett, where | found|which sometimes beset my mind respecting my as in the wisdom of God they may see meet, that 
my dear friend, Elizabeth Fry, a true sywpathizer| remaining children, lest these also should be added |so the doctrines of the gospel and a conversation 
and a friend indeed. Stephen Grellet being de-|to the list of the departed. O poor Stanford, may|agreeable thereto, may be maintained unto all 
tained with me, so as to be late at meeting, in-|thy inhabitants learn righteousness by the dispen- gencrations. 
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THE FRIEND. 
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For “ The Friend.” 
The Victoria Bridge. 


We have given in page 117 of the last volume 
of “The Friend,” some account of this great 
structure; yet the following spirited description 
from the Edinburg Review, of some of the diffi- 
culties encountered, and of the skill displayed in 
accomplishing this work, will, we hope, be accept- 
able to our readers :— 

“The physical obstacles to so vast and novel an 
undertaking were not the only difficulties with 
which the builders had to contend. The demand 
for labour in Canada and the United States was 
so great, that incessant strikes for wages occurred 
among the men; indeed these strikes were repeated 
twice every year on the arrival of the spring fleet 
and at harvest time, to the utter disorganization of 
the gangs of practical workmen. Add to this, the 
cholera broke out with frightful intensity. In one 
gang of two hundred men, not less than sixty were 


“Tt would be tedious to attempt to trace the! hound river. If there were any wind at all at 
gradual but steady progress of the work. Slow it this low temperature, the men were driven from 
necessarily was, for it was not till the month of their work, covered though they were, with heavy 
August, that the dams could be replaced, and the coats, thick gloves and fur caps. At times they 
actual laying of stone commenced—before the end were frosted over with icicles, from the mist of the 
of November in each year, the work was brought St. Lawrence; scores of them were frost-bitten, 
to a close. ‘he whole working season for pier yet by timely attention and judicious treatment, 
masonry was therefore liwited to about sixteen not a finger or a limb was lost by cold. Thus the 
weeks; yet such was the astonishing energy with) work went on, every man working with an enthu- 
which the work was carried on, that in Sepember,|siasm which neither the rigor of the season nor 
|1356, 8000 cubic yards of masonry were set, be-|the labour of the undertaking could check; for 
ing at the rate of 13 cubic feet per working minute} the general opinion was, that unless the centre tube 
during the whole of the month. In 1854, one soli-| could be completed before the break-up of the ice, 
tary pier close to the north shore, began to rear its it would fall iuto the river and be destroyed. Hence 
crest above the water; in 1855, two were com-| the last weeks of this great enterprise acquired the 
pleted, and two more begun; in 1856, seven rose| interest of a crisis—everything depended on the 
above the river on the one shore, and two on the! prosecution of the work and its termination before 
other; in 1857, thirteen piers were almost com-|the thaw let loose the ice floor of the river, and 
‘pleted, and the abutments of the bridge on cither;swept away the frames on which the work still 
side finished ; in 1858, all the piers had advanced | rested, by the huge drifts of the subsiding waters, 





attacked at once, of whom many died. ‘he heat|far enough to allow the grand operation of laying} On the 28th of February, the bottom was com- 
of August was insufferable. Hundreds of square|the central tube to commence as soon as the ice! pleted and riveted, 180 feet of the sides were in 
miles of forest took fire, and the atmosphere was/|bridge formed in the following winter :— | place, and 100 feet of the top plated. A fortnight 
loaded with clouds of lurid smoke and ashes.| ‘“ The whole of the iron-work for the tubes was! later, a fearful storm swept away a portion of the 
Moreover the works already commenced, had to| prepared at the Canada Works, Birkenhead, where! scaffolding, and gave signs of a break-up of the 
sustain the shock of the impending winter, and it|a plan or map of each tube was made, upon which ice. The thermometer had risen to 50°. On the 
was no uncgmmon prediction in Montreal, that the | was shown every plate, I bar, angle iron, keelson,| 21st of March, the whole of the plating was fin- 
first shocks of the ice would sweep away the slow|and cover plate in the tube, the position of each ished, and only 18,600 rivets were needed to per- 
and imperfect results of the year. The builders|being stamped and marked upon it bya distinetive| fect the work; in three days 12,000 of them were 
themselves lost confidence, and at that moment the | figure, letter or character. As the work progressed | made fast; 5,600 still remained to be done, when, 
work seemed almost beyond the power of man.|at Birkenhead, every piece of iron as it was punched |on the 25th, the first movement of the ice was 
The winter commenced in November, and early and finished for shipment, was stamped with the| felt—dark ridges became visible above the bridge ; 
in January the bour of trial came :— The river| identical mark corresponding with that on the plan;| and it became apparent that the whole field of ice 
continued to rise, and the ice to pack and shore,|so that when being erected in Canada, although|of the Prairie Basin was slowly driving on the 
until the 4th of January. On that day the water|each tube was composed of 4926 pieces, or 9852) Middle Shoal. A panic seized all hands, but as 
having risen sufficiently to float the packed ice on | for a pair, the workmen being provided with a plan| the tube was a mile from the shore, escape was 
the shoals, and the jamb below having given way, |of the work, were enabled to lay down piece by| impossible, and fortunately in a few minutes the 
a general movement took place. Nos. 1 and 2 piece, with unerring certainty, till the tube was) movement of the ice ceased for that day. A re- 
dams were carried away. ‘Ihis movement of the|completed. To an uninitiated spectator this pro-| turn of the frost on the following night, made the 
ice took place at noon on the 4th of January, and| ceeding would appear as cowplicated and hopeless|ice safe again for a few hours, and enabled the 
presented a sight never to be forgotten. ‘The whole;a task as the putting together of a Chinese puzzle, | men to place the last rivets. Measures were then 
of the river and La Prairie Basin was one mass|but to such perfection did they arrive at Birken-| taken to cut away the wedges and remove the arti- 
of packed ice, which, being held up by the jamb head in making the plans, in preparing and punc-_| ficial stages ; as they were cut away, the tube re- 
below, had been accumulating and rising for four turing the iron and in shipping it, that when it| mained firm and unsupported across the centre of 
days. At last some slight symptoms of motion|arrived in Canala (where the iron for each tube} the river, with a slight deflection of three inches in 
were visible. The universal stillness which pre- | Was, as it arrived, sorted and stacked separately the bottom. On the following day, the ice came 
vailed, was interrupted by an occasional creaking, | for use,) the workman being provided with a plan, down with tremendous force, crushing and driving 
and every one breathlessly awaited the result, Would proceed with his work throughout, and before it the temporary piers and staging. 
straining every nerve to ascertain if the movement | Dever put a piece in the wrong place, nor have to! Although this operation completed the most 
was general. The uncertainty lasted but a short/|alter a single plate. It was not univteresting to| arduous part of the undertaking, many months 
period ; for in a few minutes the uproar arising| watch the pile of iron on the platform as the work) were required for the removal of the prodigious 
from the rushing waters, the cracking, grinding and | progressed, and eventually to see the last piece| temporary dams, crib-work, and other materials 
shoving of the ice, burst on our ears. The sight taken to fill up some out of the way-hole or corner,| Which bad been laid down to protect the masonry. 
of twenty square miles (over 124,000,000 tons) of and then to hear for certain that the tube was| The 17th of December, 1859, was the day ap- 
packed ice, (which but a few minutes before seemed completed ! | pointed for the first passage of trains through the 
as a lake of solid rock,) all in motion, presented a| As the short interval of the Canadian summer| bridge. About an hour before the time appointed 
scene grand beyond description. \was the time to which the construction of pier-|@ tremendous crash was heard. Alarm was felt. 
“¢'The traveller frames and No. 2 dam glided "masonry was limited, so the months of January,| But on running to discover the cause of the up- 
for a distance of some hundred yards, without February and March, during which the St. Law-| roar, it was found that the newly-formed ice in 
having a joint of their frame-work broken. But|rence is absolutely congealed, formed the fixed drifting down the river, had swept away the last 
as the movement of the ice became more rapid,|period within which the scaffolding for the erection| portion of the scaffolding, and left the bridge free, 
and the fearful noises increased, these tall frame-|of the ponderous tubes could alone be reared in| and the river clear of all further obstruction. 
works appeared to become animate; and after | safety. The question was, when it came to the| It is to be lamented that Robert Stephenson did 
performing some three or four evolutions like huge| grand central tube, whether the work could be ac-| not live to witness the completion of this great un- 
giants in a waltz, they were swallowed up, and | complished in the time. dertaking—perhaps the most extraordinary of all 
reduced to a shapeless mass of crushed fragments.| The 10th, 11th and 12th of January, 1859, the great works of engineering genius which have 
“* After gazing at this marvellous scene in si-| were the coldest days which had been experienced | been constructed in this age. But whilst we do 
lence, till it was evident that the heaviest of the in Canada for many years. ‘The thermometer at homage to the boidness of conception and accu- 
shoving was over, all those in the transit tower the bridge fell to 35° below zero Fahrenheit. Inj racy of calculation by which such works are ren- 
from which it had been witnessed, began to inquire this cold the work commenced. The staging oi dered possible, we must reserve at least an equal 
how the solitary pier No. 1, which had been bat-|the work and steam-hoist were soon completed, and degree of admiration, for those resolute, ingeuious 
tling alone amid this chaos, had escaped. Although ‘on the 31st of the month, the bottom of the great} and long-suffering men by whom such conceptions 
some affected to entertain nv fear, the author con- tube was begun. By the 9th of February, it was| are realized. ‘To have worked on the Victoria 
fesses for his own part, to have felt infinitely considerably advanced, forty gangs of A Seats Bridge from its commencement to its completion, 














rlieved, when, upon looking through the transit) working night and day, preparing the holes for the| is to have fought six campaigns of as much toil 
‘lustrument, he dis 


been disturbed.’ 


covered that the pier had not/riveters. Large fires in braziers shed an uvearthly and trial as the contests of war. N ight and day, 
light over this strange contest of wan with the ice-| summer and winter, in cold the most rigorous and 
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source, triumphed over obstacles and antagonists 
more formidable than any human resistance. 

The total length of the Victoria Bridge is 9144 
feet, the length of the tubes alone being 6592 feet. 
The bottom of the tube rests on a level of 60 feet 
above the surface of the St. Lawrence. The 
weight of the iron in the tubes is 9044 tons, riveted 
by 1,540,000 rivets; and the surface of the iron- 
work which has been painted with four coats of 
paint, is no less than 32 acres, so that 128 acres 
of paint have been applied to it. The bridge has 
24 piers and 25 spans, 24 of these spans being 
from 242 to 247 feet, and one extending to 330 
feet. The masonry in the piers and abutments 
amounts to 2,713,095 cubic feet and the quantity 
of timber used in the temporary works was 2,280,- 
000 cubic feet. By these appliances a railway 
bridge was laid over one of the greatest and most 
rapid rivers in the world, in the space of five years 
and five months. Three thousand men, six steam- 
ers, seventy-five barges and four steam-engines 
were constantly employed in the work.” 
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For “ The Friend.” 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 
Of Ministers and Elders and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
(Continued from page 214.) 


JOSHUA BROWN. 


Joshua Brown and companion lodged at the 
house of Benjamin Swett, in Haddonfield, on the 
night of the 10th of First month, 1776, and, on the 
11th, attended meeting there. Joshua had therein 
to mention the case of the impotent man, who lay 
at the pool of Bethesda. He was led to treat of 
the clear sense the man had of his diseased con- 
dition, and of his own inability of helping himself. 
He then mentioned the case of Naaman, the Syrian, 
and the simplicity of the means employed in curing 
his disease. These instances showed spiritually the 
necessity of feeling our own utter inability for any 
good word or work, and of waiting in humble de- 






is an ever health-restoring Bethesda, and knowing 
his Holy Spirit to cure our maladies, to cleanse us, as 
Naaman was cleansed, from our leprosy. Heshowed 
them that they must be willing to receive and obey 
the simple openings of the Spirit of the Lord Jesus 










sin. The meeting did not prove a relieving one 






Thomas Redman, the next day, he found liberty to 
move forward, and that day, the 12th, was at the 
meeting at Newtown. ‘There he was led to treat 
on, “he that believeth and is baptised, shall be 
saved.” From this, he had to show the necessity 
of a living, saving faith, and of the baptism of the 
Holy Ghost and of fire, which prepares through 












tiie heart, for receiving justification in the sight of 
God, and a seal of his adoption as children. He 
touched also on the inefficiency of water baptism, 
to effect any change in man’s moral nature. He 
laboured fervently for the good of the people, and 
the meeting afforded him consolation and encour- 
agement. On the 13th, he attended meeting at 
Chester, where he spoke of the apostle Paul, 
who, being at Athens, found an altar with this jn- 
scription, “ To the unknown God.” The apostle on 
this preached to the people there of God, who made 
the world, and who commanded all men to repent, 
though their weakness in the days of their igno- 
















care of the Lord over his faithful servants, and the 


resisting enemies, and doing good for evil was also 
enforced. Lodging at Edmund Hollingshead’s, he, 
on the 14th, attended meeting at Evesham, wherein 


forth. He commented on the captivity of the chil- 


pendence on the Lord Jesus Christ, in whose grace} 


THE FRIEND. 




























them. By this instance, Joshua showed them the 


necessity of trusting in him, and leaning upon him. 
He exhorted them to know their religion to be 
through revelation of the Father by Jesus Christ. 
The necessity of that christian disposition of not 







the necessity of each one knowing a being brought 
out of the house of bondage spiritually, was set 








dren of Israel in Egypt, and how the Lord having 
given them a sense of their bondage, and a capa- 
city of looking unto him for deliverance, when they, 
in the ability he furnished, cried unto him for help, 
He sent them a deliverer. In this day the natural 
man is in bondage under sin, and Christ, the true 
and only Saviour, is with them, by his Spirit shin- 
ing into their dark hearts, ready when they ery 
unto him in living faith, to deliver them, and guide 
them even into that glorious country, the land of 
blessed promise. He laboured fervently to stir 
them up to give heed to these things, and to mind 
the day of their visitation. After meeting, he went 
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in the heart, or they never could be made whole from|to “ Old Thomas Evans’s,” a faithful minister of 


Christ, and lodged. On the 15th, he had a meet- 


to Joshua, yet, after a sitting with the family ofjing at Upper Evesham, in which the necessity of a 


belief in the immediate revelation to the soul of 
man, through the openings of the Spirit was insist- 
ed on, and the danger of depending upon any light 
of nature. Joshua cited proofs from Scripture, 
that immediate revelation was one of the privileges 
of the church of Christ, and that it was to be con- 
tinued as such. They lodged that night at the 


the washing of regeneration, and sanctification of} house of William Foster, and, on the 16th, were 


at Mount Holly meeting. Here the danger of let- 
ting man’s will, cunning and invention have any- 
thing to do in religion were set forth, and the care 
the Lord took in keeping them from having any 
hand in building the tabernacle under the old co- 
venant, was mentioned. From this he sought to 
incite the people in their religious endeavour to 
build only by Divine direction. He was also led 
to dwell on the departure from the faith in the 
church of Christ, when man’s inventions crept in, 
as the spriukling of infants and other ceremonies, 
and the allowance of war. He spoke of the church 
coming again out of the apostacy; the many who 













heat the most intolerable, the work proceeded ;|rance he had winked at. He also alluded to the|had to lay down their lives as martyrs, because of 
and the army of gallant artisans, commanded by|tumult raised on another occasion by the makers 
men, who, under the humble name of contractors,| of idols, when the same apostle had, through the 
are in reality officers of inexhaustible skill and re-| power of the Spirit, turned many from worship- 
ping stocks and stones, to serve the living and true 
God, and after mentioning how that tumult was 
appeased, he told them that the tumult raised 
against the friends of peace, the true professors of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, who were walking in his 
Spirit, would be appeased, if these only fled to 
him for succour, and in every exigency steadily 
kept to the Truth, acknowledging the true God 
and the dear Saviour, upholding his peaceable doc- 
trine in word, and more especially in life and con- 
versation. He told them of Elisha, the prophet, 
who, when the Syrian army encompassed him 
around, beheld the host undismayed, and when 
his servant in sorrow cried, “alas, my master! 
what shall we do?” said calmly, “ Fear not; for 
they that be with us, are more than they that be 
with them.” And at the prophet’s prayer, “the 
Lord opened the eyes of the young man, and he 
saw and beheld the mouutain was full of horses, 
and chariots of fire round about Elisha.” He 
showed how they were taken prisoners, and led 
into Samaria, and how the prophet manifested a 
disposition to return good for evil, when at his bid- 
ding the king of Israel set bread and water before 


the testimony which Christ had laid on them to 
bear against the superstitions, which had corrupt- 
ed his church. He showed how that the succes. 
sors of these reformers had settled down again into 
forms, and how our forefathers were called out 
from these formal sects, to be a separate people, 
and opened the several testimonies, which the Lord 
had committed to them to bear. 
faithfulness with which they upheld the ‘lruth ip 
their day, and told them that the Lord required 
like faithfulness from them. On the subject of war, 
he had to treat largely, showing the necessity there 
was for the christian to be redeemed out of the 
very spirit of the unconverted man, to whom re- 
venge and retaliation of injuries was natural, 
Joshua and companion had a sitting with several 
Friends, and visited a sick woman, after which 
they rode to Henry Burr’s, and, on the 17th, had 
a meeting at Rancocas. In this meeting, the poor 
prodigal was invited back to the father’s house, 
where there was bread enough, and to spare; yea, 
mercy and free forgiveness. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE OCEAN. 


Likeness of heaven! 
Agent of power | 

Man is thy victim, 
Shipwrecks thy dower! 
Spices and jewels 
From valley and sea, 
Armies and banners, 
Are buried in thee! 





What are the riches 

Of Mexico’s mines 

To thy wealth that far down 
In the deep water shines? 
The proud navies that cover 
The conquering West— 

Thou fling’st them to death 
With one heave of thy breast. 


From the high hills that vizor 
Thy wreck-making shore,— 
When the bride of the mariner 
Shrieks at thy roar, 

When, like lambs in the tempest 
Or mews in the blast, 

O’er thy ridge-broken billows, 
The canvas is cast,— 


How humbling to one 
With a heart and a soul, 
To look on thy greatness, 
And list to its roll; 

To think how that heart 
In cold ashes shall be, 
While the voice of eternity 
Rises from thee! 


Yes! where are the cities 
Of Thebes and of Tyre? 
Swept from the nations 
Like sparks from the fire ; 
The glory of Athens, 

The splendor of Rome? 
Dissolved—and forever— 
Like dew in thy foam. 


But thou art most mighty— 
Eternal—sublime— 
Unweakened—unwasted— 
Twin-brother of Time! 
Fleets, tempests, nor nations 
Thy glory can bow; 

As the stars first beheld thee, 
Still chainless art thou! 


But hold! when thy surges 
No longer shall roll, 

And that firmament’s length 
Is drawn back like a scroll; 
Then—then shall the spirit 
That sighs by thee now, 

Be more mighty, more lasting, 
More chainless than thou ! 


He dwelt on the 
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For “ The Friend.” 
The Growth of Ohio. 
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duction of wheat, as in corn, we have the follow-| query: “ Is there not the same necessity for us at 
ing: this day, if we would avoid the same result as before 





At the commencement of the present century,| Yers. Crop. bush. Average. alluded to, to have nothing to do with pamphlets 
nearly all the region now included within the State 1851-2-3 65,471,373 13.7 bu. per acre/ and books, put in print, contrary to the wholesome 
of Ohio, was an uvbroken wilderness, What sixty 1854-5-6 - +» 46,722,267 107 “ “ rules of our Discipline, and which relate to our 

ears of industry, energy and enterprise have ac-|1857—-8-9 56,401,064 10.7 ‘“ “  |religious principles and testimonies, or whieh tend 


complished in that wilderness may be learned from 
the fourth annual report of the ‘“ Commissioner of 
Statistics for the State of Ohio.” ‘The increase in 
population indicates, in a striking manner, that ex- 
traordivary rapidity of growth which bas rendered 
the west the wonder of the world, and yet within 
the last decennial period, the growth of some of the 
more Western States has been stili more remarka- 
ble, Llinois for instance, having more than dou- 
bled its population. 

The following is a comparative exhibit of popu- 
lation and its variations, viz: 


Popul. of Ohioin 1810, 230,760 

43 ™ 1820, 581,434—iner. 152 p.c 
" ™ 1830, 937,903 = = 
“ “ 1840, 1,519,467“ +62 « 
« “ 1850, 1,980,329 “ 30 « 
™ = 1860, 2,346,000 = Fare" 


It is seen that the ratio of increase has constantly 
diminished. This has been the case with all the 
States, till they reached a density of 50 to a square 
mile, when the increase of cities and towns depend- 
ent on commerce and manufactures, sometimes car- 
ried the radio up. 

Ohio has Jong maintained the rank of the third 
State in the confederacy, in point of population. 
But for the large emigration from Ohio westward 
of late years, its population might probably, ere 
this, have reached three millions. 

The agricultural statistics of Ohio show the sur- 
prising fertility of the soil and the energy with 
which this industrial interest has been prosecuted. 
The figures also present some curious facts for the 
study of the economist. After giving the crops of 
corn from 1839 to 1860, the commissioner draws 
the following inferences : 


The crop of Indian corn has increased 
From 1840 to 1850, 25,410,551, or 76 per cent. 

“ 1850 to 1860, 9,652,151, or 165 “ 
1840 to 1860, 35,062,702, or 107 

If we divide the last nine years into three pe- 
riods, we shall find there has been a steady, equa- 
ble increase of the corn crop, viz: 

1851-2-3 average . bushels, 64,257,629 
1854-5-6 “ . “ 65,852,999 
1857-8-9 eos « 67,169,872 

This increase has arisen from increase of acres 
planted. And the ratio per cent. increase per cent. 
is not as great in the last three years as in the first 
three. 

There is a regular alternation in the large and 
small crops—the large crops occurring in the years 
with odd numbers. ‘This difference is so great as 
in ten years to amount to a large proportion of the 
whole quantity. 

Av’ge of even years from 1850 to 1858, 55,124,575 
“ odd . 1851 to 1859, 74,696,169 

This is a remarkable uniformity of an irregula- 
rity in production; yet it is probably caused only 
by a temporary conformity of bad seasons to the 
alternate years, and not by a law of production. 
On the contrary, the year 1860 ended this uni- 
formity, the crop of this year being, it is supposed, 
the largest ever gathered. 


“ “ 


“ 














000 bushels. 
per head, have not consumed over half this quan- 
tity. The balance was exported. 
lent to the bread support of 2,000,000 people for 


estimated at 22,000,000 bushels. 


‘| materially increased. 


The production in ten years has been 200,000,- 


to discord and disunion?” &c. Now I would hope 
The people, at the utmost allowance 


that the writer does not hereby intend to discour- 
age or condemn the reading of publications, writ- 
ten in accordance wita our ancient christian prin- 
ciples and doctrines, for the defence of the ‘l'ruth, 
and against heresy! for such condemnation, I ap- 
prehend, was never contemplated by the framers 
of “ the wholesome rules of our Discipline ;’—as 
The average crop of oats for the last three years) to discord and division, they will necessarily oceur 
was 16,549,278 bushels, which is an advance of 23/in every contest between good and evil, in every 
per cent. on the production of 1849. The crop of} controversy needful for the defence of sound doc- 
1860 was about 20,000,000 bushels, and about! trine, 
700,000 acres planted. But, well indeed had it been for the Society of 
The crops of rye, barley and buckwheat have) Friends, I repeat, if the caution implied in the cor- 
The comparison stands in| respondent’s interrogatory, had been generally 
observed by its members, at least a quarter of a 


This is equiva- 


that period—or equal to the support of the king- 
dom of Denmark. The wheat crop of 1860, is 


bushels, thus ; 


Rye. Barley. Buckwheat.) century ago, in relation to publicatious of an op- 
In 1839 . 614,205 212,440 633,130 posite class, which tend to the subversion of our 
In 1849 425,918 354,358 638,060) sneient doctrines and testimonies, and lead to the 
in 1859 , 576,274 


. t 1,638,577 3,042,176) substitution of what another correspondent, on page 
The hay crops at different periods in twenty|205 of the same number of “ The Friend,’’ has 


years have been as follows : denominated “a modern and modified Quakerism.” 








In 1839 sesebed 1 amet Had Friends then been faithful in the due admin- 
—_—  — 1 443-143] stration of “the wholesome rules of our Disci- 
ce i sdamunh 1701 245 pline, these pernicious publications would have 
In 1858 mis 1357 874 1806 461 been long since repudiated by the Society gene- 
In 1859 1,340,672 1'366,065 |"°"y and that subtile and insidious “ process of 


heresy” which has so long exercised its baneful in- 
fluence in our midst, would have been measurably 
neutralized or altogether prevented. 


In regard to live stock, the commissioner pre- 
sents some interesting statistics and suggestive 
speculations, The per centage of increase is thus} @),} may we individually, dear Friends, through 
“sree ; aon — production of whe eis has! deep humiliation and a heart-felt repentance for 

een published. e increase per cent., however al . 
is interesting, viz: From 1840 to 1850 it was 34|our toenngpesstane, hnew: 6 practical earth 
- fe 1850 to 1860 | 61 | first principles and a restoration to Divine favour 
per cent.; from . it was per cent.) and be again accounted worthy to hold up to the 
Increase of horses and mules, from 1850 to 1860,| \.s:5n5 a standard for the Truth Alas! my 
oa 63 per ee of = bs a 1s hogs Friends, both old and young, unless these conside- 
eon oe) ee ae ee © cou! rations shall occupy the chief place in our minds 
missioner thinks the tariff of 1846 affected the wool! and influence our conduct, I fear that He who re 
' - 


“mayen, ie ee ane ott clared — His Spirit wane not always strive with 
‘ ; Mi Q t 
that time. Dogs bave also been destructive, te eo ong he body under our name to the 


: : | desolation of a lifeless profession. 

loss chargeable to them in 1858 being $146,758.) 1), the eieineae of these things now, near 
He estimates that 120,000 Ohio cattle are trans-|,),, approach of our annual solemnity, my mind 
ported annually to eastern markets. has been impressed with the awful language in the 
parable of the unfruitful fig-tree :—“‘A certain man 
|had a fiy-tree planted in his vineyard; and he 
: jcame and sought fruit thereon, and found none. 
Good Manners. Then said he unto the dresser of his vineyard, 

Under the latter clause of this short, but com-| Bebold these three years I come seeking fruit on 
prehensive passage of Scripture, a correspondent) this fig-tree, and find none: cut it down: why 
of “The Friend,” of Third mo. 2nd, conveys a)cumbereth it the ground? And he answering said 
caution to his readers, which, had it been duly|unto him, Lord, let it alone ¢his year also, till I 
observed at least twenty-five years ago, under|shall dig about it and dung it. And if it bear 
the divine blessing, would have had a tendency to! fruit, well: and if not, then after that thou shalt 
preserve us a more consistent and united people| cut it down!” 
down to the present day. But, in order to profit 
from the part of the text from which he has quoted,| New Kind of Straw Paper.—Specimens of a 
let us first take heed to that which he has omitted| new paper for printing, invented in Austriay and 
to quote, and ‘be not deceived.” made entirely from maize straw, have reached 

After speaking of a class of persons under our) Paris. ‘The paper differs little, except in colour, 
name, during the Hicksite controversy, who read| from the ordinary paper in use for the daily jour- 
and circulated “ printed papers and pamphlets|nals. It is a shade more yellow, that is all; but 
which promoted their final disconnection from|the ink turns black, and the printing is perfectly 





For “ The Friend.” 
“Be not Deceived; Bvil Communications Corrupt 








I'he increase in corn|the Society of Friends,” he acknowledges that) legible. Some of the specimens are as fine as if 


planting will not, it is stated, go on much longer,|*‘it is the work of the deceiver to keep mankind | intended for ladies’ correspondence, and support a 


because the alluvial lands, on which Indian corn is 
a preferred crop will soon be entirely occupied. 
The greatest wheat crop in quantity and aver- 
age was that of 1850; the least was that of 1859. 
Comparing three periods in the growth and pro- 





in ignorance of their own state and condition, and| high degree of glazing. This paper, coloured 
cause them to feel very confident in their own | pink or lilac, cannot be distinguished from the 
judgment and sense of things; whereby creaturely | very finest qualities of writing paper now in use. 
imagination is substituted for divine revelation,” Xc.|‘The advantage in cheapness is more than one 
Then follows his caution embraced in the following) half. 











From the British Friend. 
Christ’s Presence, the Authority of the Church, 


their meetings for the discipline of the church.|this state, the innocency and dependence of the|lows have gone over me.” 


END. 


avail, and nothing is likely to prevent apostacy, | gratitude I feel clothing my spirit for His unspeak- 
but keeping to the original ground of waiting for/able goodness to one of His most unworthy ser- 
One of the peculiar traits of ancient Quakerism,| the putting forth of the Leader of Israel, to know | vants. 

is silent wailing upon the Lord. It was practised|Him to go before, and following faithfully when 
by the early Friends, not only in presenting them-|He does appear, either as a still small voice, as the experience what it is the Psalmist saith, when he 
selves for the duty of divine worship, but also in| pillar of fire by night, or of the cloud by day. Injuttered the language, “All thy waves and thy bil- 


I believe there are those here, who know b 


I teel that in my small 


They did not believe themselves qualified for either|child will be preserved, and the Lord's power at|measure I have been enabled to sympathize with 


service without it. Any more than the first Chris-| seasons known to be over all, and the church led in|these tried and dedicated ones. 
tians, they knew not what to pray for as they ought|safety. The watchful and faithful ones will be 
—they knew not the will of the Lord, respecting the| baptized into one body, and drink into one spirit, 
part they were to act, and therefore waited for the|and the peace which Christ gives will be their por- 
mind of the Spirit, and that divine energy, by which | tion. 


‘Lhe refreshing waters of Shiloh will be pre- 


Truly, this is a 
time of deep proving! a day of treading down! 
and oh, how my spjrit desires your encouragement 
and preservation—that you may be enabled to bear 
the fire! I must revive the language of the 


it quickens the perceptions of the soul, and gives|sented for their acceptance, which are of incon-| prophet, “I will bring the third part through the 


ability to speak and act with the Spirit and the|ceivably greater worth than the specious displays 
understanding also. The subjects of deliberation|of man’s contrivance. Instead of the will or wrath 
in meetings of record, chiefly relate to the health|of man, which is like a blast from the wilderness, 


and prosperity of the members. Not the amuse- 
ment or the exaltation of the natural man, but to 
build up one another in the Truth, and to promote 
the glory of God, were their great concerns. 

Sometimes these meetings may appear to the 
superficial observer to be insipid and uninteresting, 
because little occurs to please the senses, ‘I'o the 
spiritual traveller they may be painful and labori- 
ous, yet keeping where his Lord is, he is not only 
filling up his measure of suffering, and learning to 
keep the word of patience, but united with other 
similar spirits, he is made instrumental to preserve 
the flock and administer life to others. Even after 
seasons of conflict and watching, he is at times 
able to say, “It is good for me that I have been 
there.” The Lord gives him a precious reward 
for his steadfastness, which is of more value than 
anything to delight the natural taste. As an as- 
sembly maintains this exercise, waiting for the 
Master, with loins girded, solemnity and weight 
spread over it; the Lord comes to be known as a 
crown of glory, and a diadem of beauty ; the spirit 
of judgment is granted, and strength to turn the 
battle against the assaults of Satan. 

In this stands the authority of our religious meet- 
ings, of more force than any arguments whatever. 
These are glories pertaining to this latter dispen- 
sation, and while there is a baptized and sanctified 
people keeping this ground, upon all the glory there 
will be a defence:—under the direction of the 
omnipotent and all-wise Head, the body will edify 
itself, the fathers and mothers will be made to reign 
in Christ, the young men will grow in strength, 
and experience, and skill ; and the children will be 
nursed and fed with proper food. This is not a 
mere picture. At such seasons, Friends who were 
sound in the faith could ouce say, “the Seed reigns.” 
It is still realized among those who rejoice in Christ 
Jesus alone, and have no confidence iu the wisdom, 
or policy, or artificial knowledge of men. Human 
policy is not unfrequently mingled with the subtlety 
of the serpent, which strikes at the simplicity of 
the Truth. “The world by wisdom knows not 
God.” If this wisdom rules in the visible church, 
those things which are done to be seen of wen, and 
to please unregenerate men, may engross its deli- 
berations, and exclude a right exercise for the 
spiritual health of the members. If the course o! 
proceeding which worldly professors take is adopted, 
fidelity to Christ, and the foolishness of the cross, 
will be lost. And should riches and worldly great- 
ness bear sway, sorrowful desolation will it make 
wherever such influence prevails. ‘Those who re- 
ceive honour of men, and are not seeking the hon- 
our which comes from God only, will be likely to 
strive to carry out the will of those who honow 
them, and this gives rise to a similar state of divi- 
sion with that in which the Corinthian church wa: 
involved. 

No mere resemblance of unity and love will 


the gentle, peaceable, yet unwavering Spirit of the 
Lord, our righteousness, will dictate and direct 
among his people. 

Was there ever a period when it was more need- 
ful to recur to the good old way; the sound prin- 
leiples and Christian practice of our fathers in the 
Truth? We cannot be too much awake to the 


devices of Satan, which are lulling many to rest, | 


and leading them to think that a more relaxed 
support of our testimonies will now do. If these 
testimonies are of Divine origin, as they most as- 


suredly are, it must be the Lord’s will that they) 


be firmly supported. Should lukewarmuess over- 
spread the body, and they be allowed to fall, or 
the attempt be made to keep the form without Di- 
vine wisdom and strength, universal lifelessness 
must ensue, and the very existence of the Suciety 
be jeoparded. A society making the profession we 
do, cannot long exist after that Divine power has 


fire! I will refine them as silver is refined, [ 
will try them as gold is tried; they shall call on 
my name, and [ will bear. I will say it is my 
people, and they shall say the Lord is our God.” 
How many, since my abode amongst you, have 
been removed from the church militant to the 
church triumphant! And if I am not mistaken, 
\there are some in this assembly, whose warfare is 
‘nearly accomplished—yes, the time is approaching 
when these tried and dedicated ones shall hear the 
language, “ These are they which came out of great 
tribulation, and have washed their robes and made 
them white in the blood of the Lamb.” Lift up 
your heads, and be ye lifted up, ye everlasting 
doors, and let the redeemed of the Lord enter in. 
|My beloved younger sisters, let me entreat you to 
\love retirement; be content with the stations al- 
lotted you in the back-ground : love the corners of 
the Lord’s house; keep in the secret places, until 
the full time for your “ showing to Israel” be come ; 
|s0 that when the Lord brings you forth, you may 
| bear testimony that it is His own work. ‘The Lord 





withdrawn, which alone is the life and support of|has a work upon the wheel, and He will raise up 


it; but notwithstanding the enemy may come upon 
‘us, as a storm and tempest again-t the wall, or as 
a subtle decciver, to glide us geutly and peaceably 
on to another foundation, let us not draw back 


testimony-bearers in families from which it will pot 
‘be expected; and though trials, many trials may 
|await those whom He is thus pleased to qualify for 
his work and service, oh, may they patieutly bear 


from daily fervent seeking for the mouifestation ofall that is laid upon them! It is the Lord’s work; 


the Lord’s presence and power, both for individual 
support, and to guide us in our solemn assemblics ; 
that his great name may be honoured and exalted, 
and Satan with all his deceptive stratagems may 
be put to flight, and the church again arise and 
shine, arrayed in the luminous robes of pure right- 
eousness, Salvation .and strength. 


ee 


For “ The Friend.” 
Part of a communication of William Forster in 
the Women’s Yearly Meeting (Philadelphia,) on 
the morning of the 22d of Fourth month, 1825.— 
Fear not, therefore, little flock, it is your Father's 


‘His language is still applicable, “ Behold I will 
‘leave in Zion an afflicted and poor people, and they 
'shall trust in the name of the Lord.” 
For “ The Friend.” 
«T Dido’t Think.” 

There are many cases of suffering coming under 
my notice, which are the result of a waut of sufli- 
cient forethought and reflection. Cases, where 
there was ample time for consideration before the 
‘commission of a deliberate act, that has sometimes 
|proved irremediable during the remainder of life. 
L believe the advice of any one who appears to be 





good pleasure to give you the kingdom—this was! Properly concerned on our account, should be duly 


the encouraging language of the Redeemer, when 
persovally upon earth, to his immediate followers, 
aud | beiieve it is the same to those who, in this 
day, are his ;—for it is sorrow/ully true, that though 
there be many who make profession of the name 
of Christ, the number of his s¢vceve and self-deny- 
ing followers is small: they are still a little flock : 
a very little people. Strange as it may appear, 
the time of my first being impressed with a pros- 
pect of a visit to your land, was so early in life 
that 1 can hardly recur to the period when it first 
presented that if I continued faithful to the un- 
toldings of Divine wisdom, no small portion of my 
time would be spent in gospel labours in this land ; 
and though many imperfections bave marred my 
work, yet, to be permitted to have discharged what 
.ppeared to me to be a debt of love, and to feel 
hat my Diviue Master is about to grant me a re- 
iease,* I cannot, my beloved friends, express the 





* This was the closing of his five years’ labours in 
\merica. 


‘weighed by us, before we cast it aside. “If he 
|hear thee, thou hast gained thy brother,” is not 
‘only an injunction to labour with others, but also 
\to receive counsel when offered in the right spirit. 
When properly sensible of our weakuess, blind- 
iness, and nothingness, the humblest help afforded 
lus to overcome our soul's enemies, will not be des- 
'pised, while we cannot too frequently remember, 
‘that he that despiseth little things, shall fall by 
little and little. O. 


” 


A Second Madeira.—Kelley’s Island, in Lake 
| Erie, is all a vineyard. he principal grape is the 
‘Catawba, which yields admirable wine, An acre 
‘in full bearing will produce 7000 lbs. of grapes, 
|worth $455, at 6} cents. per pound. 





———_——_~.-———_ 


| Manufacturing.—Fngland and Wales have over 

3000 factories; aud they pay the operatives $11,- 
000,000 per annum ; their eutire trade in the va- 
rious fabries amounts to $525,600,000 annually 
giving employment to 1,000,000 operatives. 
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A ; For “The Friend.” | blossoms, though they have very little root. These| principles, institutions, and interests between their 
Hints Gathered in my Garden. are the short-lived kinds; mostly annuals. While|section of the country and that where slavery is 
The seeds we plant may be very good, but un-|trees and shrubs that live ad grow for many|abolirhed ; that on the slave issue they can never 
Jess there is warmth in the ground, they will not, years, have roots in proportion to their height and| yield their settled preferences; and that it is in- 
sprout. Warmth is essential to growth. ‘breadth. sulting and injurious to them, for the North to per- 
Many of the seeds planted will not grow; so it} Comparatively few plants renew their leaves and jsist in refusing, what they are irrevocably deter- 
js well to plant more than enough. Yet the wise | greenness without being stripped for a season. It|}mived upon demanding, the recognition and adop- 
seed-sower will not waste, but choose seasons for |\is no evidence of death, if, as the winter approaches, | tion of slavery as a national institution; therefore, 
planting, favourable to growth. He will remem-|the leaves fall away, and the growth seems to stop. |it is their inalienable right to withdraw from their 
ber too, that there is much work to do to prepare |The strong body of the plant receives the strength | former compact, and set up a government of their 
the ground. Very much depends on this: and to the leaves have gathered for it in the summer-time, |own. 
carelessness respecting it, many a failure will be |and will in time send forth a more plentiful supply} 1t was not to be expected that the United States 
charged. of leaves and flowers, “ beautiful in their seasoa.”’| government would recognize the justice of this rea- 
If weeds should come up with the seedlings, do |‘ The hidden life” is working, and its work will|soving, or at once submit to dismemberment, 
not be in a hurry to destroy them, or ten to one, |soon be visible. brought about by the treasonable scheming of 
the choice plants will be injured. (Matt. ix. 30,| Such are some of the lessons learned among the|many who had been entrusted with its most lucra- 
31.) But above all, never pull up any weeds flowers. If they ruled in that Garden of which|tive and influential appointments, acting upon the 
roughly ; for we know not where under ground the |immortal souls are the plants, as well as in that|blind infatuation of wide-spread sectional prejudice 
roots may run. A gentle, cautious, patient hand |all-important, lesser one, over which we each have|and animosity. Nor have the people of the free 
is needed in gardening. charge, would not the fragrance arising therefrom, | States failed to feel the deep wrong done to the 
When weeding is needed, choose for it a moist,|be more abundant, would not the perfect fruit be| whole country by the secessionists, aud the danger- 
cloudy time. ‘There is a right time for a right | oftener found? ous principle that would be sanctioned by a quiet 
work. Damp weather keeps the ground soft aud| ‘Abide in me, and [in you. As the branch| acknowledgment of the new “Confederated States.” 
tender. But be very careful not to loosen the jeannot bear fruit of itself, except it abide in the|Morever, the aggressive acts of the ‘secessionists, 
earth too much close to the roots of the plants. |vine; no more can ye, except ye abide in me.”|and the insulting tone of their abettors, have in- 
Yet it is very important to stir the surface of“ Herein is my Father glorified, that ye bear much | creased the feeling of irritation, and disposed many 
the ground frequently ; for the gardener’s work is|fruit; so shall ye be my disciples.” to favour measures of retaliation. 
by no means done when the plants are fairly up.| “Awake, O north wind; aud come, thou south;} Under these circumstances, we cannot but think 
It is a little remarkable that this stirring the earth blow upon my garden, that the spices thereof may |it remarkable, and esteem it as a blessing, that so 
acts as beneficially on the plant as frequent show- |flow out. Let my beloved come into His garden, |far there bas been no act of hostility committed on 
ers: and in times of drought this should be partic-|and eat his pleasant fruits.” the part of the United States, and that the Presi- 
ularly attended to, lest it dwindle and die. Third month, 1861. dent who has just retired, and he. who now fills the 
Take care not to have too hot a sun on young, | ee office, have declared their determination to pre- 
tender plants. Night seasons are of the utmost! Old Age.—* Old age is a public good. It is in-|serve peace, if possible. The Constitution autho- 
importance to all. Plants could not live in con- deed. Do not feel sad because you are old. When-|rizes the President to employ force in order “ to 
tinual sunshine. Indeed, many can bear but very ever you are walking, no one ever opens a gate for|execute the laws of the Union, suppress insurrec- 
little sun ; and the skilful gardener will place these | you to pass through, no one ever honours you with/|tion, and repel invasion,” but the setting up of a 
in the shade of stronger plants. |any kind of help, without being himself the better|new government by a number of adjoining States 
Many of the weaker kinds require staking: if for what he does; for fellow-feeling with the aged|was not coutemplated, and the posture of affairs 
this be neglected, they lose their symmetry, and in |Tipens the soul.” attending its initiation and consummation, renders 
the first storm they may be so blown about as the President a powerless, ‘There is a 
fatally to injure the root. new government de facto, apparently supported b 
- A quien well kept is easily kept.” Do not| THE FRIEND. the good will of the people over whom it cael 
neglect it a single day. If a flower-bed be filled | authority, and the whole question between it and 
with choice flowers, there is little room for weeds, | THIRD MONTH 30, 1861. the United States appears to resolve itself into, 
and little work to keep them out. = whether this new government shall be ackuow- 
When the young plants grow vigorously, or| Our country is at the present time passingjledged and treated with, or an attempt made to 
show flower-buds, the skill and discernment of the through a fearful ordeal. For several years the|overthrow it by force, and reduce its millions of 
gardener is most needed. Each plant requires antagonism between the free and the slave States |citizens to obedience, by the horrors and destruction 
peculiar treatment. With some, too strong a growth bas been developing itself in various ways, and |of war. 
needs pruning, and this must be done with the ut-/each side has striven to marshal its forces for the| It is certainly a most extraordinary occurrence, 
most care and judgment. If in pruning, the limb |final contest, which both saw must come sooner or|and one, which in one sense, argues a highly im- 
be bruised, it will sometimes die down, sometimes later, and so to manceuvre them that there should | proved state of feeling and civilization, in a large 
hever recover strength. But frequently a strong be no escape from a battle that would decide which | portion of our countrymen, that in a nation of thirty 
growth does not require pruning, and should it be |should henceforth have pre-emiuence in the govern- jwillions, such a revolution, originating from such 
done, it gains nothing, and that much healthy ment of the country. In the last presidential elec-|causes, should have taken place without a single 
growth is lost. I have seen fine trees cut away |tion, every class of society was moved to its lowest|drop of blood being shed, or hostile armies being 
ruthlessly till, instead of spreading branches, no- |depths; political intrigue, party spirit, and sectional | brought in array against each other. Surely, this 
thing but a stunted bead of foliage was to be scen. |interest were all enlisted and actively engaged to|is a tavour for which all good citizens should be 
And some plants are so constituted that if pruned | operate upon the great issues at stake ; and the re-|thankful, and which should inspire them with hope 
at an improper season, they will bleed even to sult was the triumph of freedom over slavery, or at|for the tuture, and stimulate them to use whatever 
death. Yet the wise gardener knows how to dis- |least the instalment in power, of the party which |iufluence they may possess, to preserve peaceful 
criminate. Sometimes by nipping off half the ‘declared slavery to be a social and political evil, and | relations between the parties, and secure a blood- 
flower-buds on a stock, the rest will give a perfect that it ought to be restricted to that portion of the/less issue to this most lamentable controversy. 
bloom, when if all had been left, they might have country where it already exists. ‘There is no doubt} That such an issue is altogether possible, we have 
dropped blighted to the ground. jthat the verdict of the ballot-boxes was constitu-|not a doubt; even while a consistent protest is main- 
Pruning is useful, because the strength of the ' tionally authorized and fairly rendered. But aj|tained against rebellion, and the fact clearly de- 
root is saved by it,—is allowed to accumulate. The 'portion of the losing party determined not to sub- monstrated to the world, that there has been no 
toot is important, chiefly because it fiuds nourish-| mit to the clearly expressed will of the majority.|shadow of excuse for resistance to the authority of 
ment for the plant, in order that it may produce Claiming to act in accordance with the precept}our government; and that it is not lack of physi- 
flowers and fruit. By pruning iu the right way apd that government rests upon the consent of the go- cal power to enforce obedience that keeps the 
time, there will eventually be a greater production | verned, and that it is the right of the people to|sword in its scabbard, but the conviction that an 
of these, and it is on this accouut it is so impor-jalter and abolish governments whenever they be-|appeal to its bloody arbitrament would be unchris- 
tant, as we say, “to strengthen the root.” For if come destructive of the ends for which they were|tian and impolitic; because after inflicting upon 
the show of fine flowers exhausts it, the plant dies established, they have attempted to justify the re-|both parties the horrors of civil war, whatever 
before there is any fruit ripened. volutionary course they have taken, by asserting} wrongs had been done, and whatever rights in- 
Some plants make a great display of leaves and 'there is an inevitable and irreconcileable conflict of vaded, there must be a peaceful solution of the dif- 
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ficulties, at its conclusion, such as may be arrived |said to be assuming a more serious aspect. He is in 
at before it is begun. custody, and not allowed to communicate with any one. 
It may be admitted that this successful rending The Receiver-General is said to have been removed from 

So 


. ; his post, in connection with the affair. The budget had 
of our vast empire, and the establishment of @ new |yeen submitted to the Legislature. The expenditures 


confederacy, if acquiesced in, will be an undenia- |are estimated at nearly $400,000,000. 
ble admission of the inherent weakness of our) Political agitation was rife in Poland. The petition 
republican government, and destroy its prestige of the people for administrative reform, national recog- 


ait " | nition and constitutional freedom, had obtained 60,000 
abroad ; but it is also equally an evidence that signatures, and was to be delivered to the Emperor by 


that weakness arises from the people retaining} prince Gortschakoff, who was prepared to support its 
power in their own hands, and withholding so great;demands. The Bank of Poland having refused to re- 
a portion of it from the hands of the Executive, as| deem Russian bonds with specie, the sum required had 
would be needful at once to put down resistance | &¢" forcibly taken by the government, aided by the 
i as d Senienn ° st - military. An attempted patriotic demonstration in 
y force, est under ubloreseen circumstances Ib) Warsaw was suppressed by the military, and fifty-three 
might be employed for oppression aud the depriva-| persons were killed. The city afterwards presened a 
tion of their rights. Aud what more noble and|gloomy appearance, nearly all the people wearing 
elevating spectacle could the United States exhibit oe eee ga oe attend- 
> a . ° e le funeral Oo 10se€ Kille uring the disturbance, 
to other sane: than, laying aside all feelings of A ministerial crisis is said to be imminent at Con- 
resentment for Injuries received, and actuated by stantinople, growing out of financial difficulties. Rus- 
a truly christian spirit, it should magnanimously | sia has approved of the French occupation of Syria, and 
refuse to plunge its citizens in fraternal strife, for|bad intimated that the sending of additional troops 
fear of what the world might say of its moral 
courage or physical strength, and in a peaceful 

























transit of merchandise through the “‘ Confederate States,” 
It provides that goods, wares, and merchandise imported 
from any foreign couatry, itito the said State, for any 
foreign country may be entered and have transit through 
the Confederate States free of duty, subject to such re- 
gulations as the Secretary of the Treasury, from time to 
time, shall make; and the said Secretary of the Treasury 
shall have power to make such regulations as he may 
deem expedient for the safety of the revenue, and for the — 
public convenience, which regulations may be enforced 
in the manner prescribed by law as to other regulations vc 
in relation to the revenue. 
Fort Pickens. —By proclamation of General Bragg, all = 
vessels are prohibited from furnishing supplies to the 
U. S. war vessels off Pensacola or fort Pickens, under 
penalty of forfeiture and confiscation. . 
Phiiadelphia.—Mortality last week, 305; of consump- Price 
tion, 37; diptheria, 10; scarlet fever, 24; inflammation 
of the lungs, 24; small-pox, 21. 
The Lake Trade.—The loss of steamers and cargoes 
on the lakes, in 1860, amounted to $497,383; sailing 
vessels and cargoes, $658,632—total, $1,156,015. In- 
crease over previous year, $135,915. Loss of lives, 578; AT N 
in 1859, 105. Most of these, some 400, were lost on the 
Lady Elgin. 













































would be supported. The Porte had sent an answer to 
the last Russian note, denying all right of foreign inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of Turkey. 





. : : ae RECEIPTS. 
and legalized manner, dispose of the difficulties and The reports of the famine in North-western India] poceiy 1 from Wm. L. Heazlit, N. Y., $1, to 47, vol Post: 
dangers which threaten it, and allow the with-| prove not to have been exaggerated. COREE OD SOOM) yt. Eee a) Toe See es ee eeathe 
: a Rae ccs . ee 34; from R. Woodward, N. Y., $2, vol. 34; from Jos. 
drawal of those discontented and revolted States, Pre eS HW eee aspect | Heston, N. Y., $4, vols. 34 and 35; from Wm. Black- to any | 
. wait . E of political matters remained unchanged. e Secretary 7 eee ; ge ; aid in 
which desire to leave its support and protection. of the Treasury has advertised for a new loan of eight burn, Pa., $8.12, for B. A., and $2, vol. 34, for J. Rogers, P 


) Such a course, however its necessity may be 














a a 24. ; : I 9 7 g ene 
5 gia millions of dollars. The stock will bear interest at the $2, vol. 34; from B. Hallock, N. Y., $1, to 27, vol. 34. 
regretted at the present time, is incomparably bet-| rate of six per cent., payable semi-annually, and will be 
ter than to kindle the fires of war throughout the|reimbursable in twenty years. The President has sub- WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 
land, and crimson the soil with human blood, which | mitted to the Senate, for its advice and consent, the] The Committee to superintend the Boarding-school at 
no sacrifice of national pride or material interest| Proposition of the British government to refer the San| West-Town, will meet in Philadelphia on Sixth-day, the Hav 
iihh bi: deeded hes: eneet teat. ‘Wee tid Juan question to the arbitration of Sweden, the Nether-| 5th of next month, at seven o'clock, P. M. he beli 
dreadful > § 7 Ss id lands, or Switzerland. F rom these governments it is} The Committee on Instruction and that on Admis- h 
readiul game once to commence, no one could for the United States government to make the selection. | sions meet on the same day ; the former at four o'clock, ome ¢ 
foresee when it would be completed, or a tithe of| The Committee on pe Relatiens bas made a favour-| and the latter at five o'clock, P. M. makes 
the misery it would inflict. and before it would be able report upon the subject, and recommended the The Visiting Committee attend the semi-annual ex- trospec 
laned ved oar boasted oa overnment and our choice of Switzerland. The Senate has acted on a great| amination of the schools, commencing on Third-day Briteir 
piey Ses & number of Presidential appointments, they were nearly | morning, and closing on Fifth-day afternoon of the same ‘ 
professed christianity, would become a byword and} 1; confirmed. The following were among the number: | week. = , ” Joe. Evans, Clerk. ‘As 
a scorn throughout the world. Let then each one|Rufus King, Minister resident at Rome; Bradford R.| sa mo. 21st, 1861 : ances | 
strive to inculcate and bring into action the prin- Wood, Minister resident to Denmark; Anson Burlin- sai a ee 7 now pa 
: : . Minister to Austria; Elisha O. Crosby, Minister 
ciples of peace and feelings of good-will towards|&*™°; : ; y ewes _ of man 
ne . resident to Guatemala. The commissioners from the WANTED. 
all, in order that no circametances may provoke Confederate States remained at Washington, awaiting] A Female Teacher as Principal in the Raspberry the yo 
those in power to commence hostilities, and that the action of the government. It is believed there is a]street school for Coloured Girls. that I 
the statesmen of the North and of the South, in-| strong desire on both sides to effect a peaceful solution| Application may be made to Hannau J. NEWHALL, 528 love; 
. deena PP ) j 
stead of devising means for imbruing the hands of | of the present difficulties. _ aa Spruce street; Mary Scatrercoop, 413 Spruce street; heaven! 
the people in each other's blood, may agree in good The Late Secretary of War.—The indictments against| Repecca S. ALLEN, 335 S. Fifth street. felt soli 
f sie ra etien ft mand eee - ne ex-Secretury Floyd for malfeasance in office, and con- end in 
a sCpara-) piracy to defraud th ver t, have b dismissed . 
’ : 2 spiracy to defrau e government, e been dismisse a ae 7 : 
tion. May we not hope that such action will draw by the Court in Washington, as untenable on technical FRIENDS’ INDIAN INSTITUTE, TUNESSASSAH. Agai 


down the Divine bkssing, and in the end bring] grounds, or not sustained by the evidence, A man and a woman Friend are wanted to aid in con- wW, 

















about what is so greatly to be desired, a re-union Missouri.—The convention in this State has adjourned, ducting this Perea R ab ~~ ae oa be a loss f 
af tha Genevered hates. and lend to the Gaul ex- after pronouncing its judgment, that there is at present preferred, one of whom shoni ee to teach In titude 
ee Ti na aes tae no adequate cause for retiring from the Union; that|the school. Apply to EBENEZER Worta, 
tinguishment of the great national sin, for which,| .4me peaceable mode of adjustiment should be adopted Marshalton, Chester Co., Pa. me bef 
together with other departures from the law of| calculated to bring back the seceded States, and if that Taos. Wistar, for all | 
righteousness, the country is now suffering corree- | fails, there should then be a peaceable separation be- Fox Chase, I Sasa Co., Pa. herd o} 
tion tween the Union and the Confederate Staves. A reso- Jost Evans, the tris 
: lution was passed in favour of holding a national con- Oakdale P. 0., Delaware Co., Pa. bles 
: vention. Philad., Second mo. 5th, 1861. less th 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. Arkansas.—The secession ordinance was voted down om 
Evrorr.—News from England to tlie 10th inst. in the convention, the nays being 29, to 35 yeas. A : ) 
The sales of cotton in the Liverpool market for the|compromise was afterwards effected, by which it was Z WEST-TOWN SURO. ' and sou 
week, were $2,000 bales; all qualities were slightly | agreed to submit the question of co-operation or seces- A Friend and his wife are wanted to fill the stations passen 
higher. Breadstuffs were quiet, but steady. The bul-|sion to the people of Arkansas, in the Eighth month of Superintendent and Matron at West-town Boarding- h z 
lion in the Bank of England had decreased £149,000.|/next. Delegates were appointed to a border State con- School. - P - . a a 
Consols, 913. The rate of discount for the best short] vention if such should be held, to report on the re-|_ Application to be made to either of the following articies 
bills was 73 a 8 per cent. assembling of the convention on the third Second-day Friends: Natuan Suarpvess, Concord; James EmLey, ing the 
The blockade of the citadel of Messina is officially|in the Eighth mouth, to which time it has adjourned. | | West Chester ; Samuen Hives, Wilmington ; Hery sant tid 
announced, and the firing had commenced. Nearly all] G'eorgia.—The State convention has adjourned after Core or Wittiam Evans, Philadelphia. Great } 
the foreign vessels had quitted the harbour. Count|adopting a Constitution for the State, to be submitted to| Twelfth mo. 10th, 1860. “ee 
Cavour has brought to the notice of the Italian Parlia-|the people, in the Seventh month next. Information —_—_—~+»—_—. ing in 
ment the necessity for settling the Roman question. having been received that the arms which were seized] Marriep. on the 14th of Second month, at Friends’ boarded 
The Spanish ministry repudiate the idea of transfer-]in New York, had all been surrendered, the Governor | Meeting-house, Fallsington, Bucks Co., Pa., Cuarues M. the ship 
ing the Papacy to Jerusalem, and favour the continu-|of Georgia ordered the release of the New York ships, in| Cooper, of Camden Co., N.J., and Haynan W., daugh- course ; 
ance of the temporal power of the Pope. Itis intimated] the port of Savannah. ter of the late David Brown, of the former place. noe 
that the Spanish government is about to demonstrate] Texas.—Governor Houston and the Secretary of State , on the 21st inst., at Friends’ Meeting-house, _ 
the sincerity of its hostility to the slave trade by sta-|refused to appear before the State convention when|Parkersville, Chester Co., Pa., Davin Evans, of Willis- ceeded | 
tioning a squadron upon the African coast. The re-|summoned to take the oath of allegiance to the provi-|town township, to Exiza W., daughter of William and Without 
proaches of Lord Palmerston on the subject, had pro-|sional government. They were then deposed by the| Phebe W. House, of Pocopson. about t 
voked great indignation at Madrid. convention, and retiged from their offices, surrendering , at Friends’ Meeting-house, Wilmington, Del., Eighth 
In the French manufacturing districts, business was|the archives, Lieut. Governor Clark occupying the guber-|on Fifth-day, the 21st inst., ELtiston P. Morris, of Phi- a 
very dull. The Minister of the Interior bas authorized|natorial chair. Gov. Houston has issued an appeal to|ladelphia, to Martna, daughter of Merrit and Eliza T. ce me 
the establishment of two new daily papers in Paris. In|the people, denouncing the convention. The members| Canby, of the former place. Many ki 
the French Senate one of the members made an attack | of the Legislature took the oath of allegiance. LLLP LPL IIL PLP LLL LLL PAELLA Was ple: 
on the alliance with England, but his remarks were re-|_ Z'he Southern Congress.—The Southern Congress, be- PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, ave 


ceived with dissatisfaction. The Mires defalcation is'fore its adjournment, passed an act to authorize the Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 





